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THE TREND OF MODERN LITERATURE. 

At the beginning of a new century the conspicuous char- 
acteristic of literature is its striving to break down all bar- 
riers of speech and race and become world literature. There 
has become one standard of comparison and thought every- 
where — a breadth of view which is coextensive with that 
of humanity itself. The test is more and more growing to 
be the truth to common human impulses and living. It is 
as characteristic of our literature as of our life — our social 
experience, our dress, our manners, and our habits. The 
cosmopolitan is at home everywhere; he feels intuitively the 
demands the occasion makes and finds it a natural delight 
to respond to them. Therefore the passing of all purely 
provincial literature, whether in Europe or in America, in the 
New England or the Southern States. Not that literature 
may not be located anywhere and derive from any source; 
but, however seemingly local in origin and provincial in 
outward aspect, its ultimate appeal must be the wider reaches 
of a common humanity and that of truth itself. 

If we seek for examples, we can find a number of instances 
ready at hand, though perhaps the foreign literatures help 
us here more than our own, because we know what appeals to 
us in them and cannot be quite so confident as to the vogue 
of our own national or racial expression with others. For an 
earlier age Goethe was the first great conscious cosmopoli- 
tan in modern literature, and it is singular how fresh he 
seems to those just discovering him and finding in him most 
modern literary principles and methods already clearly laid 
down and exemplified. But coming to our own day, no one 
thinks of Count Tolstoy, and possibly Maxim Gorky, as 
merely Russian. Based, true, upon specifically Russian con- 
ditions, the spirit of their writings presses beyond to the 
free world of universal experience. Mere curiosity and no- 
toriety cannot satisfactorily explain that their late works 
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have found immediate translation into the language of every 
prominent nationality. Common sociological problems and 
a common ethical foundation connect them with the remotest 
corner of the civilized world. We do not think of Ibsen 
and Bjornson as isolated in their Scandinavian peninsula, 
and as provincial from writing in a comparatively unknown 
speech. They are soon translated and read of mankind. A 
critic like Dr. George Brandes, recalling the days of Sainte- 
Beuve and Taine, though belonging to as infinitesimal por- 
tion of the globe as Denmark, may have his opinions re- 
marked upon at the antipodes. It may be affirmed of both 
the young Hauptmann and Sudermann that they belong 
in common to Europe as well as specifically to the new Ger- 
man Empire. And Nietzsche, demoralizing and upturning 
as his doctrines seem to be, has had to be reckoned with 
by the thinkers and moralists of every race. The vogue of 
the Belgian Maeterlinck is as marked in the salons of Paris 
as of his own Brussels, and the echoes thereof are not want- 
ing in London and New York. The appearance of a book 
by the late M. Zola in France was a world occurrence, and 
we are not yet done discussing the finer art of Daudet and 
de Maupassant. And a representative of the criticism which 
finds its current expression in the Revue des Deux Monies 
has been imported time and again to lecture before Harvard 
and other American universities. 

Indeed, perhaps of French and Scandinavian and Russian 
literatures alone at the end of the nineteenth century can 
it be safely predicated that they have fulfilled in the broadest 
sense the conditions of world literatures. Even the great 
masters in English literature after the wonderful careers of 
Scott, Byron, and Charles Dickens, have possibly been mere- 
ly affected by world movements, and have acted chiefly as in- 
terpreters of these movements for the English race, whether 
we consider Tennyson and Browning, Ruskin and Matthew 
Arnold, or George Eliot and George Meredith. But here, 
again, we must except the writers of science like Darwin 
and Herbert Spencer. Of the Frenchmen, Balzac is still 
a growing power; and those whose centenaries have just 
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been celebrated — Victor Hugo and Alexander Dumas — 
though preceded and doubtless influenced themselves by the 
British Scott and Dickens, remain still vital forces, the one 
for titanic energy and the preachment of humanity, and the 
other for the creation of an historical fiction of dazzlingly 
brilliant hues. 

Even in countries like Hungary and Poland that we or- 
dinarily do not turn to for models we find geniuses alike in 
science, music, and literature. In letters the Hungarian 
Maurus Jokai has given us intense pictures of national ex- 
istence, and the Polish Sienkiewicz has wrought broad his- 
torical canvases animated with life. In America there are 
perhaps only two or three who have provoked countercur- 
rents of thought and art in Europe — Fenimore Cooper, Ed- 
gar Allan Poe, and Walt Whitman — and two of these we 
have ourselves very largely rejected. In such a recognition 
one does not necessarily lend himself to every note that has 
been struck by these writers. Indeed, they are so varied and 
belong to such different schools that these notes would in 
many ways be discordant. And yet, however bewildered and 
surprised at first, we have come to see that the appeal in the 
majority of cases is as wide as humanity itself even when it 
attacks narrow ideals in Church or State, in education or 
social being, and even though our dearest idols may some- 
times lie shattered. 

With regard to our English and American literature, it is, 
of course, impossible to make any prophecy. We have seen 
the popularity of the analytical novel followed at the very 
heels by a tidal wave of historical romance — the latter de- 
rived in part from Scott, but in its special mannerisms more 
from the Frenchman, Dumas. Yet one is a superficial reader 
who does not see that, with all his romance and color, Scott 
never neglected human character. His pictures of Scotch 
life and portrayals of the Scots' character will last, because 
he knew his Scotland and portrayed it as none other. In 
truth, he was the Great Wizard. Another Scotsman not so 
long passed away, Robert Louis Stevenson, whose "Life" 
and "Letters" we have of late been eagerly reading, told us 
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tales, it is true, but he had learnt, too, from George Meredith 
or some other, also truth of character. Had he lived to 
complete the "Weir of Hermiston," it might have throbbed 
with genuine and psychologically true human passion. How- 
ever far the realists and naturalists may have gone on one 
side, it cannot be denied that a fuller psychology, a closer 
approach to life, a better naturalness in art, is the character- 
istic of most of the literature, especially fiction, of the last 
quarter of a century. On the other hand, no historical novel 
or imaginative romance can be taken seriously as a work of 
permanent fiction that does not give a faithful transcript of 
some life and give an answer to some question of the mind 
and soul. Genuine imagination must not be lacking in the 
veritablest photograph of human experience, nor must a vital 
reality be wanting to the fanciful re-creation of a past day. 

If we care to apply this principle to our late flood of his- 
torical fiction in America, we may be able to pass some sort 
of judgment not too far wrong. A setting of historical in- 
terest attracts of itself, and much is already done and exists 
at hand for the artist; but if the characters be not imagina- 
tively true, psychologically true, true as "Hamlet" and 
"Othello" are real and true — of whom no one ever thinks 
of asking whether they actually lived or not — it matters not 
how many hairbreadth escapes there are, how beautiful the 
heroine, and how many times the hero saves her life, how 
intense and thrilling we think it at the time, and how many 
thousand copies are sold. Unless we can come back to the 
characters as living and as doing some of the things we have 
to do, and solving some of the riddles we have to answer, as 
borne along or crushed by fortune as may happen to us in 
some measure — unless we can revert to the book some three 
or four years later, and still find a truth of character and a 
justness to something in life — then the book is not vital, and 
is not in the line of future development. The world's in- 
sight into and study of character are becoming something 
finer and more delicate. They are growing more subtle, more 
true, and the writers of our world literature are writers for 
the entire world just because they see life finely and know it 
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largely in some of its many phases, and portray it thus ac- 
curately and delicately or broadly, as the case may be. 

Nor does this intend by any means to limit prose litera- 
ture to fiction. To write a successful biography demands the 
same intimate knowledge of character and truth of life. We 
resent a fulsome panegyric or unfair detraction, and demand 
a faithful portrayal of the man himself. To be a modern his- 
torian in the best sense requires the broadest culture and 
the most intimate grasp of man and man's interests in their 
many relations to life. Even to write travel entertainingly 
one must bring much human nature to bear himself and enter 
closely into the life of the people he is describing. More 
and more it is getting true of all forms of literature that 
standards are growing as our conceptions are widening. 
Writings in the sphere of art and philosophy, and criticism 
and science, are specifically based on truth as all investigation 
seeks after truth and ends in truth. And poetry, the su- 
preme height of all literary art, transcends by its very nature 
the limitations of time and place; while the drama, from its 
very name, seeks to represent the actualities of life itself. 
The literature of power as contradistinguished from the liter- 
ature of knowledge, must be powerful, and ideals will never 
lose their hold on the human intellect and feelings; but this 
sort of literature, too, cannot afford to be ignorant of funda- 
mental scientific data and methods. 

Literature in America is undergoing the same develop- 
ment, and specifically the writers in the Southern States are 
coming and must come under the same influences. If they 
are standing for mere fancy and sentimentality, and not es- 
sential truth, they will fail. If they still hold a defensive at- 
titude in thought, and are content with radiant pictures of 
bygone days with looks turned backward, and are occupied 
with explanations of a past in which the world has chiefly an 
historical interest, to the neglect of great vital, pressing, 
throbbing matters of the present in social and economic 
and spiritual conditions, they are apt to be merely local and 
temporary and provincial, holding aloof from the paths of 
time and destiny. But if they can draw from this local color 
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and these surrounding conditions the fundamentally human, 
the historically and economically just, the eternally true, 
apart from creed, from party, and from section, because true 
of all sections and parties and creeds, they can hope to get 
a hearing. Not that historical subjects will not be treated 
too, but they will be considered more and more in the light 
of the widest experience and fullest aspiration. Our South- 
ern literature, if one may use a term which is rapidly passing, 
was for a long time necessarily almost purely romantic. It 
gave largely the picturesque exterior, revealed a beautiful 
setting, rich color, and unique conditions; but did not get 
very far beneath the surface nor go to the heart of things 
in many cases. At first, the type was novel and attractive, 
because hitherto largely unexpressed and unknown. But let 
the novelty wear off, and we are no longer surprised, and 
must confess to growing tired. Hence the limitations and 
wearisomeness of the dialect story as mere dialect, and the 
charge of a repetition of types and a seeming lack of forward 
movement in the literature produced in the Southern States 
after the first splendid summer of Mr. Cable, Mr. Page, and 
Mr. Harris twenty or more years ago. Those of us, for in- 
stance, acquainted with the Cumberland plateau think some- 
thing more is needed for a story than a lank son of the soil 
lazily drawling in a seventeenth century dialect of English. 

But this same literature, which was at first freely romantic, 
dealing with the type, had to develop and deepen, if there 
were to be those still commanding the public ear. It is not 
difficult to note that less and less reliance is being placed 
upon the mere setting, and more and more emphasis is laid 
upon the essential truth of character and life. Mr. Joel 
Chandler Harris, after his success in "Uncle Remus" — a con- 
tribution to the folklore of the world, that was universal in its 
appeal — has produced some faithful pictures of his immedi- 
ate surroundings, in which as a draughtsman of the essentials 
of humor and human nature he proves himself among the 
first in our contemporary American literature. Mr. James 
Lane Allen, in his love of Kentucky traits, beginning with 
the portrayal of outward Kentucky landscape, has not yet 
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left Kentucky physically — which also he may yet do — but he 
has left Kentucky actually and spiritually in a sketch like the 
"Kentucky Cardinal" and in such suggestive experiments as 
"Summer in Arcady" and "The Reign of Law." Without 
saying that the evolution needed to take these precise steps, 
these last books have been criticised by many who failed to 
see that literature in the South, to go forward, had to fasten 
loots below the mere surface of the soil, that the notes struck 
had to give forth also some somber tones in order to ring 
true and touch home. 

The best, the brightest, the truest, is what the world asks 
for — nothing false in fact, weak in sentiment, unreal in imag- 
ination, untrue in art. If our civilization can produce this 
best — and there is no reason to suppose that with time it 
cannot and will not — those who live in the twentieth century, 
ascertain its needs, divine its ideals, grasp its humanitarian 
and social movements — for the future is always with liberal- 
ism, and with a stronger, fuller humanity and seldom for long 
retroactive and reactionary — the people of one section as well 
as another can and will contribute their share to the thinking 
forces of mankind, to the work of an ever-evolving humanity, 
and to ever higher reaches of literature and art. 

This, then, it seems, is the trend of modern literature. It 
means more reality, more psychology, more truth to life, 
less dialect, less mere adventure, less of the adventitious, 
even though we have seen enough of such qualities of late. 
These last may die, for other adventures may prove just as 
fascinating as these to readers to come ; but a true character, 
once successfully achieved, cannot easily perish. It will be 
better understood, therefore, what is meant by using the 
phrase the passing of Southern literature. There will be no 
such thing in a few years, and it is not certain that there is 
any such thing any more to-day. 

Mr. Harris, Mr. Allen, and others, will succeed, and deserve 
to succeed, not as Southerners but as literary men, as work- 
ers and artists, judged by standards not merely to-day and 
in Kentucky or Georgia or Tennessee or New York, but by a 
world of readers and critics and truth lovers. 
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Therefore, in its ultimate conception, if this literary move^ 
ment is to succeed — and we seek nothing but success with 
the best — there can thus be no such thing as Southern lit- 
erature, any more than there can and ought to be specific 
Southern law or divinity or medicine or electricity. We shall 
then no longer discuss whether we ought to study Southern 
literature in the schools, as was earnestly considered recently 
at teachers' conventions in more than one State, but rather 
the question as to how much time may be devoted to the 
study of Literature, which constitutes the major portion of 
the Humanities, whether in ancient or in modern dress, and 
which from a long experience it has been found both enno- 
bles and fortifies life. In our education we shall always seek 
out the best as of right toward our children; and if in this 
selection there may also be included the names of men and 
women from among us as from other corners of the globe, we 
shall accept them and listen to them for no mere personal or 
geographical reason, but for their wisdom, their insight, their 
art, and their eternal truth. John' Bell Henneman. 



